A TWENTIETH-CENTURY COMMONWEALTH

in its greater comprehensiveness and in its franker hope that the
practice of working together through such joint institutions may
carry the members of the British Commonwealth forward to the
brink of the gulf between international co-operation and union
Government with sufficient momentum to make the leap seem
natural and easy.

A leap it must be; there is no smooth transition from co-opera-
tion to Government. A deliberate act of will is required. But it can
be performed easily, or with great effort, according to the atmo-
sphere of opinion and the combination of political, official, and
sectional interests ruling at the time. It is important that in-
formed and adventurous thought should first leap the gap, to
prove to the timid that the farther bank is safe ground, and to lend
a hand to public opinion and the responsible decision which must
follow. That is one reason why the hope of international federal
government, within the Commonwealth as in a large sphere, must
be kept always alive, and its possibilities, its merits, defects, and
problems frankly and publicly explored, even though the chances
of bringing it about may seem slight at the moment.

That is a fitting point to turn aside and pay tribute to the
prophetic labours of that figure with whom the idea of organic
union of the peace-loving nations for the purpose of preventing
war will always be associated, Mr. Lionel Curtis. Often scoffed at
as an impractical visionary, his single-minded zeal for that which
he knows must be made practical if it is not practical now has at
length won him disciples, acknowledged and unacknowledged, in
the ranks of responsible statesmen. When Sir Godfrey Huggins,
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, said on the 5th February

1947-*

'There could be no world peace while numerous sovereign inde-
pendent nations sent representatives of their Governments to
world conferences, however noble their aims . , , unless several
nations and the Empire were prepared to come together on foreign
affairs and defence, the British would no longer be members of a
Great Power, each part could be conquered separately and the
whole would contribute nothing to world peace3,

1 At the Royal Empire Society, In the course of discussion on an address
by Sir Arthur Salter on 'the Role of the Dominions in Foreign Policy5,